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FOREWORD 



The piuparation of these monographs has been guided by a deaire to 
share the aoncepts and experiences of the modei College Adapter Propram. 
This approach has given the series its format, in which alternatives and sug- 
gestions are offered in place of rigiJ prescriptions. We have sought flexibil^ 
ity and usefulneia in these materials, rather than neat formulas which might 
have little applicability to the diverse iettings characteristic of manpower 
training propami. 

The entire staff is indebted to the Manpower Administration, U,S. De- 
partment of Labor, for the generous leeway given to the adoption of this ap- 
proach and for their support of the Manpower Education Monopaph Series, 
The Administration recognized the encompaiiing need the monopaphs could 
sen^e and has allowed us to apply our own best judgernent. The guidance of 
Messri. Judah Drob, Robert Greene, Charles Phillips, Joseph Seller and 
Thaddeus Walters, all of the Office of Policy, Evaluation and Research of the 
Manpower Administration, has provided very substantiEl encouragement in 
the development of both the College Adapter Program and the monograph 
materials, 

In New York City, the College Adapter Progimm has been able to work 
with and to guide more than BOO students to successful study in the commu- 
nity colleges of City University of New York, largely through the funding of 
the City's Manpower and Career Development Agency, Joseph Rodrlquez 
Erago, the Commisiloner of this agency^ has been one of the first manpower 
administrators in the nation to implement major changes in the traditional defi^ 
nitioni of manpower trainings so that studenti who formerly had training op- 
tions limited to manual skills now can proceed instead to technical training 
at the college level Such college level training is a goal for both high school 
paduates and non-paduates in the College Adapter Propam. 

In that each poup of trainees and each propam itaff are of unique na= 
ture and, in fact, redefine their objectives and needs as their propam devel- 
ops, I believe the series will be of enormous help in such development. These 
monopaphs cm provide support where similar solutions to similar training 
problems m& tried; our hope is that they will provide a ipringboard for still 
other and improved solutions. 

Manpower training efforts are still too frequently ineffective. Our staff 
ii convinced that iubstantial failures have resulted because the educationfAl 
services of these efforti have been tembly slighted. Manpower administrators 
have characteristically left education components without the policy gnd 
funding emphasis that will develop them into vital counterparts of skills 
teainlng componenti. The tralneei themsehas in innumerable propams have 
paid the price by leaving training without tlie combined skills they need* 

For this reason, the Manpower Education Monograph Series is a pioneering 
work in reporting effective demonstration of linkage between strong educa* 
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tional services and manpower objectives. As such, the series will assume ma- 
jor significance in ^ manpower field. 

The practical experience in which the monograph materials are rooted has 
been the result of the educational experiment first proposed and sponsored 
by the City University of New York (CUNY) through its Office for Commu- 
nity College Affairs. Successively, the program benefitted from the direction 
and mature insight of Deans Martin Moed, Leon Goldstein, James McGrath 
and Howard Irby. 

Major improvements and continued honing of the quality and effectiveness 
of College Adapter training have resulted from the guidance provided by the 
College Adapter Board of Advisors^ estoblished by the City University. Mem- 
bers of this Boards who on many occasions have yielded their own precious 
time in favor of the students and staff of the program, are: the Chairman, 
Dean Fannie Bisenstein, Office of Continuing Education, New York City 
Community College; Dean Allen B, Ballard, Jr.j Academic Development^ City 
University of New York; President James A. Colston, Bronx Community Col- 
lege; Mrs. Elmira Coursey, Assistant to Vice-Chancellor for Urban Affairs, 
City University of New York; Dr. Julius C.C/ Edelstein, Urban Affairs^ City 
University of New York; President Leon M. Goldstein, Kingsborough Com- 
munity College; Dean Henry Harris, Staten Island Community College; Pro- 
fessor Peter Martin^ College Discoveiy Propam, City University of New York; 
Vice-Chancellor Joseph Mmg, Academic Affaii^j Qty University of New 
York; Dr. Eleanor Pam, Associate Dean of the College, Queensborough Com- 
munity College; Dean Seymour Reisin, BronK Community College. Similar- 
ly, the propam has benefitted from the experience and advice of members 
of the Board who are paduates of the College Adapter Propam. They are: 
Mr. Charles Bannuchi, Brooklyn; Mr, Samuel Jackson, Manhattan; Mr, Nelson 
Nieto, Queens; Mrs, Sheila WilUaniSj Brooklyn. 

The College Adapter Propam Monopaph Series is an eKpression of the 
work and devotion of all who have contributed to the evolution of the Coh 
lege Adapter Propam, yet I would like to acknowledge those members of 
the propam staff who have assumed particular responsibility for carrying out 
this challenging work for the Manpower Administration. 

The foundation for the work was the experience of the students and teach- 
ersj and the expertise of twelve teachers in the College Adapter Propam who 
served as Research Teachers foi* the duration of the project. Their material 
and suggestions as to curriculum, assessment and orieiitatlon were uniformly 
excellent* 

In ttie areas of mathematics, they were Iwo Abe, Donald Hamilton and 
Maty Small; In tutoring and individualized study, Calvin Kenly and Valerie 
Van Isler; in bilingual education, Florence Pepam and Richard Rivera; In 
Language Arts, Bill Browne, Bobb Hamilton, Barbara Hill, Ned McQuire and 
Sipo Siwisa. 

The delicate task of translating a working counseling effort into written 
text wai ably assumed by Anthony Santiago, who was guided by the sugges- 
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tions of College Adapter Supervising Counselors, Robert Belle and Bill 
Temple, as well as by Counselor Lynn Teplin. 

The general direction of the project, which was characterized by an admir- 
ably even-handed shapini ol the work to conform to the sole criterion that the 
monographs have maximum practical usefulness, was carried out by Robert 
Hirsh, Deputy Director of the Higher Education Development Fund Mr 
Hirsh also assisted the General Editor of the series, Carole Weinstein, in writ^ 
ing major sections of the monographs. Ms. Weinstein assumed with enthusiasm 
and care the mammoth job of organizing the material into its final form, par- 
mg It down and expanding it where needed, in order to achieve throughout 
the series a uniform and readable style of writing. Aiding Carole Weinstein in 
these tasks, as well as assuring consistency in tone and structure of the text 
was the Associate Editor, Louise Baggot. Her work was surpassingly diligent 
and was critical to the quality of the series. Edwina Dean, a new member of 
the staff who assumed editorial responsibilities, capably executed the diffi- 
cult task of guiding the material from original manuscript to final print as 
weil as contributing to the final additions and revisions in style and format. 
Fmally as the National Coordinator of Technical Assistance for the Higher Ed- 
ucation Development Fund, Richaid James guided the formation of the nion- 
opaphs with keen insight into their application to a wide variety of educa- 
tional and manpower training programs, from universities to small but equal- 
ly important out-of-school Neighborhood Youth Corps programs He was ably 
assiited m this effort by the Training Coordinator, Freeman Jackson. 
^ Kyna Jen Simmons, whose proficient organization and direction of the 
clerical assistants was coupled with her excellent secretarial skills, contribu- 
ted to the preparation of the monographs - from draffs to final copy - with 
diligence and devptipn. Patricia Bryson, Sharon Christopher and Karen Fitter 
provided outstanding support to Kyna throughout the preparation. 



Norman Palmer 

Executive Director 

Higher Education Development Fund 

New York, New York 

JJyai, 1972 
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MANPOWER EDUCATION MONOGRAPH SERIES 
PREFACE 



The College Adapter Program (CAP) is a program to train inner-city 
young mer and women with high potential for post-secondary tethnlcal 
training. These young men and women either have dropped out of high 
school, or have been insufficiently prepared in high school for further 
educational training. CAP has taken such individuals and in an average 
of iix months has prepared them for ent^ into post-secondary technical 
schools and colleges. V^ithin this period of time, most of those students 
who are not high school graduates acquire the General Equivalency Diploma 
(GED), However, the GED is not In itself the ultimate goal of CAP: the 
ultimate goal is adequate preparation for pdvanced training. 

CAP was begun as a demonstration propam in 1969 under a grant from 
the Manpower Administration, United States Department of Labor, in 
response to the demand by potential employers for employees with' in- 
creased technical training and to provide improved Neighborhood Youth 
Corps . 2 educational services. From its beginning the program has operated 
on tne premises that full employment is the best way to bring about desired 
changes m low rnoome areas, and that the chief barrier to employability is the 
lack of attention that educational institutions give to the preparation of 
students m tnese areas for advanced technical training and higher education 
the program, which has p'own in response to a city-wide demand for 
sucu trainmg, now operates two schools that are funded by the New York 
City Manpower and Career Divalopment Agency, and serves both Man- 
power and Neighborhood Youth Corps, enrollees. Ninety percent of the 
students who take the high schoor equivalency examination each year 
pass It, and 400 dropouts and high school diploma holders enter ^ allege 
The high level of success for CAP students in the GED examination and 
m college denves from the progmm's rigorous and comprehinsive anproaeh 
to learmng. This approach is based upon the fusion of educational modes - 
bot^ traditional and innovative -- into a framework that is able to accom- 
modate the learning potential of all of its students. The basic components" 
of^this ftamework are: specifically defined skill objectives that are dii- 
tnbuted among a wide range of courses; a thorough assessment of the 
itudents abilities which takes place during a carefully constructed orlenta- 
tion segment; a tutoring center that offers Individualized instruction and 
group counseling sessions that help prepare the students to function inde- 
pendently upon paduation. 
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In an attempt to document the efforts and procedures of CAP, a series 
of seven monographs has been prepared and bound in volumes. These are 
intended for national use by propam staffs who have similar interests, 
problams and program possibilitiei. The seven monographs in the College 
Adapter series are: Orientation, Assessment, Curriculum Design, Tutoring 
Center, High School Equivalency, Administration and Counseling. Six 
of these are available in combined volumes, and one is available singly. 
Volume I includes Orientation and Assessment, Volume 11 is Curriculum 
Design, Volume III includes Tutoring Center and High School Equivalency 
Preparation and Volume IV includes Administration and Counseling. Copies 
of the volumes may be obtained from: The Higher Education Develops 
ment Fund, 215 West 125 Street, Nev^ York, New York - 10027. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The Administration and Counseling monographs, which conatltute Volume 
IV of the College Adapter series, are addressed primarily to the teaching and 
counseling staff members who implement programs. However, the College 
Adapter Program (CAP) staff believes that the entire staff of any educational 
program must understand, determine and accept the essential considerations 
ihat lead to its goals in order to ensure coordination and effectiveness. 

The substance of the two monop-aphs in this volume is based upon the 
assumption that a thorough definition of the objectives and procedures of 
all components is a prerequisite for a successful training effort. Such a 
definition is essential for an efficient administrative eWort and for an 
effective counseling program. 

The specific observations made in each monograph are aimed at fostering 
a stimulating and productive academic component as an integral part of a 
federal, state or local training effort, It is pertinent to note that, although 
these monographs are specifically directed to academic projects, the educa^ 
tional principles and procedures presented in them are applicable to other 
manpower training units. 

The Administration and Counseling monographs have been combined 
in this volume because they concern the two major non-instructional 
aspects of a program's operation. Although these two monographs, as 
well as the other five in the College Adapter series, have been written 
as separate entities, it is suggested and hoped that those combined in 
each volume and those in the entire series will be read as a unit in order 
to obtain a complete perspective of CAP* 
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PART ONE: ADMINISTRATION MONOGRAPH 



ABSTRACT 

The Administration monograph is a statement of those considerations^ 
objectives and pracedures that the CAP staff believes are important for an 
efficient administrative effort. The primary purpose of the Administration 
monopaph is to present some practical suggestions for methodi to develop 
a viable administration, all of which have proven successful in CAP, and 
models that can be adapted to other programs. The sug|estions that the 
CAP staff believes are important for an effective administration are presented 
here; 

1) an operational overview; 

2) structuring staff responsibilities; 

3) hiring teaching staff; 

4) providing for responsive changes; 

5) proportioning time to couries. 

6) setting up weekly schedules of training. 

The discussion of Administration is presented In the same format as 
the discussions of the other moncyraphs in this ieries: practical suggestioni 
are fQllowed by a text that offers cj^planation and/or examplei. Finally ^ 
there is a summaty statement and an appendix of sample schedules, The 
general ssctioni in this monopaph are: 

T An Operational Overview of an Effective Prograrn 

This section presents basic statements about program objectives, 
efficiency of operation, and expectations of student ^rformance. 

IL Suggestions on How to Sti ucture Staff Responsibilities 

This section sets forth the need for highly defined roles and careful 
coordination of staff reiponiibilitiei. 

III. Suggmiom on How to Hire Teaching Staff 

Visitors to CAP frequently ask how it pthered such a high caliber 
teaching staff, This section attempta to answer that question by 
identifying the procedures and criteria that were used. 
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IV» Suggestions on How to Provide for Responsive Changes in Your 
Program . : 

To remsdn vital, any trdning propam must be able to adjust its 
structure to the changing realitiei of its enrollment and to the 
local job market. The maans by which these changes can be in- 
stituted imobthly are presented in this sectlo 



V, Suggestions on How to Distribute Training Hours 

A major decision made by the director is how to uie the students' 
time. How many hoiu^ weekly ihould be given to tredm How 
should these hours be dlotted? The priorities that affect these 
deciiioni are presentejd in this section. 

VL Suggestiuns on How to Set Up the Weekly Schedule of Training 

The efficiency of a program depends heavily upon the proper 
scheduling of staff and student work. This section containi iome 
practical guidelinei. 

VIL Summary 

Appendix 

This section contains sample schedules. , 
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Section I: AN OPERATIONAL OVERVIEW OF 
AN EFFECTIVE PROGRAM 



A program should prepare its students for employment that will actually 
exist in an area. 

Realistic employment opportunities for itudente should be a primary 
consideration of any program that off en job-related temning experiencei 
and post-training placement. To trmn studente for im^nwy work experi- 
ences that do not exist or to ttaln them for positions which ^e geopaph- 
ically out of reach can cause IjTepamble damage to student motivation and 
may engender prolonged diirespect for work-related to^ning experiences* 

Ideally, a propam should be capable of chanpng in response to new and 
reasonable demands of Ita students and/or of the area's job market. A 
continual check on new job opportunities enables a progrTO to offer its 
students accurate and up-to-date infomiatlon on job openingi. Equally 
important, while providing job related training, a propam should serve &e 
academic needs, of this year's ehrollmerit, not last ye^'s. 

High standards are an essential ingredient in developing effective adminis- 
trative leadershipi and in offering models of excellence for student and staff 
emmulation, 

A propam should always reflect the bluest expectations of student 
perfonnance in all aspects of its opewition. To fidl victim to cliche labels 
iuch as **diiadvantaged" or **underprivile|ed" only serves to stigmatize 
propam operations. Such categorizations cm become a rationde for lower- 
ing standards wd expectetions, Equally bad are ''elitist-- statements ud 
misconceptions which sepwate the '-bright'* itudenta from the average ones, 
which may cause undesirable attltudmal ch^ges to develop. 

A program should seek to benefit from information gathered by federal and 
local model pmgrams. 

The most abundant source of information about model program opera- 
tionsi desi^s^ and reseuch findings is documented by federal agencies imd 
is available in many local community agencies* Well deiuied categories of 
"Federal and Local Assistance" should enable propams to identify and to 
use available information readily which describes model pro^m operations* 

A program cannot replace efficient operation with "crisis'' reactions. 

Far too often, propams fail to meet stated planning objectives due to 
inefficient use of time and inadiquate preparation and plTOning for specific 
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or routine activities, eyeful planning of each phase of operation is a vital 
and highly desirable approach to the operation of an effective pro pam. A 
ichedule ox timetable of activitiei usually facilitates program oy^ by 
keeping priority activities in focus and by infoming the staff that opera- 
tional deadlines have to be met. 

Consistent and systenaatic work schedules deerease the likelihood of 
"crisis" reactions and generally ensure that eyeful planning and considera-" 
tion will be pven to all operational contigencies. In the rare initmce when 
a crisis does pre=empt orderly and syitematic functioning of a program, the 
program that makes maximum and efficient use of time during its regular 
' operation probably will make optimum use of staff time and enarK^ in tiie 
rae crisis situation* 

All education occurs within the culture of its students mid should respond 
' positively to that culture. 

Vety often administrative decisions and propam objectives are baied 
upon outmoded or untested aaiumptiohi detennined by ^^educational 
theory" rather than me^ured by the leming requirements of a given 
culture or student population. While quality insteuction, proven teaming 
techniques and good profesiional judgment should rank high among overall 
staff characteristics^ those trmts iQone may not suffice in a particular 
cultural setting* In recent yea!^, the Inclusion of ethnic or minority poup 
itudies in curricula tiirou^out ttie nation has reflected obvious need for 
stronger studint-teacher understanding md identification on all levels of 
education. 

It is the responsibility of every good teacher and administrator to 
respond pQiitively to the cultural as well as tiie intellectual needs of the 
student community. Such considerations as racial or ethnic composition, 
geographic language and economic status of the student population are 
priority considerations which determine the applicability of instructionid 
and cuniculum objectives. 



SECTION II: SUGGESTIONS ON HOW TO STRUCTURE 
STAFF RESPONSIBILITIES 



Hie specialized nature- of training programs requires a formal structure of 
staff responsibilities. 

Although the entire itaff of a training program must work cooperatively 
to reach the major goals of the program/ the specialized na^ the 
individual training componenti neceiiitates a division of reiponslbilltiei in 
order to avoid duplication of efforte and confusion of roles, TOe required 
activities for training fall into four categories of high priority which provide 
the basis for a foimal structure. These categories £u:e: teaching, counieling, 
coordination smd evaluation* Within the formal structure j however, each 
staff member should be permitted the greatest poiiible freedom to function 
independently in his area of responsibility. 

An essential pMt of the formal structure of any organliatlon Is a clear 
definition of staff roles which identify the parametersiiof responsibilities. At 
CAP, the following roles have been defined: 

Director^ ^e prima^ function of the director is to 

coordinate the staffs responsibilities. He 
must delegate and define tiieie respohsi'' 
billties as well as establish the performance 
standards for each. This requires tiiat he be 
aware of the activities of the staff at all 
timeSi but he should never reduce his func* 
tioning to merely checking up on the st^f . 

Adminiitrative Assistant ^ ThB primE^ function of the ^minis- 

trative assistant Is to oves^ee the exchange 
of infonnatlon on all levels of proprai 
opemtlon. Attendance, payroll, academic 
progress J admissions and college application 
■ ' information must all be carefully collected 

and made accessible to the director, 

Supervisgry* teacher — The primary function of the supervisory 

teacher is to coordinate the implemeritation 
of the curriculum. After having led the 
periodic colloquium on the curriculumj 
that teacher will review individual syllabi, 
discuii ongoing teaching problems and en- 
sure that syllabi objectives are carried out. 



Supemsory counselor - The primaiy function of tfie supervisory 

counielor is to oversee tiia flow of infor- 
mation to all counielori about employment 
and academic opportunitiei. Also, the su- 
pervliory counselor iftuit make sure that 
counselors are getting ongoing information 
about individuid progress from teachers. 
For a more thorough explanation of these 
functions, refer to Me Counseling mono- ^ 
paph in Volume IV of this series. ^ 

Teacher— The prim^ function of the teacher is to 

/ achieve the course skill objectives for all 
the studenti in the clais. In addition, the 
entire teaching staff should participate in 
cumculum revision. 

Counselor — t^b primary function of the counselor is to 

pro^de the information and assisttoice that 
wUl enable the student to make full use of 
his academic potential. Referral to local 
ioci^ senficeii providing information about 
college cuniculum and offering advice on 
study habite are a part of this function. 
For further elaboration of a counielor's 
functioni, refer to the Counseling mono- 
paph in Volume IV of this ieries 

Successful coordination of a training program depends to a great extent 
upon adequate comniunication among the staff members. 

A well coordinated propam is one in which the separate units function 
to supplement and reinforce each other so that they form a whole. In order 
to accomplish this end, it is essential that each unit communicate regulwiy 
with the others, but most importmtly, they must communicate regularly 
with the director and he with them. 



A modal for to adequate communication structure in a training propMi 
is: . 



DIRECTOR 




Hie flow of icommunicatlon downwMd ihould contmn general informa- 
tion about the overaU^ policy of the propMi and a delegation of authority 
vrith firm limiti of responsibility. No deciiion about any Bt&£i member's 
Bxm of responsiiblllty should be made without consulting with him. Hie 
flow of communication upward should contdn information on the propess 
of activities^ including particutoly succeisful elements as well as problem 
areasj md su|gestlonB for changes needed to improve the propam. 
Pindlys information ihould be shared bitween staff members about their 
activities and problem ara^. 

The administrator of a program should have the conviction and initiative to 
make deliberate decisions. 

An effective administrator must be able to resolve situations that mi^t 
influence effective progrMi operation. Too often those responsible for 
propam functioning devote an inordmate amount of time md ener^ to 
temporizing situations* ^. 



All staff members should have the capacity to make necessary decisions 
which are iri keeping with program policies. 

Reflecting the model provided by the admlnlstratQrs, program pewonnel 
should be able to make necessay and expeditioui deciiions in areas of their 
work reiponsibilities. 

Planned staff meetings provide an effective means of program com- 
munication. — 

At CAP, two types of meetings ae ragularly scheduled' teacher-counselor 
meetings md supervisor meetlnp. Tlie former are chaired by ttie center 
directqr and scheduled at least once eve^ tvsro weeks, at maximum once a 
week. The primaty purposes are to exchange infonnation between teaching 
and counseling staff about students, to discuss the direction of the propam 
and to discuss upcoming evente; e.g., visits by college counselors. ITie 
supervisory meetinus are also chwred by the center director and are sched- 
uled once per week. The primaty pu^oses are to determine agendas for 
teacher-counselor meetinp and to discuss and determine ongoing admim^^^ 
trative detaUs and functions. TTiese nieetinp are attended by the super- 
visor counselor, supervisDry teacher and the director's administeative assist- 
ant. 



piis type of staff meeting design has proven to be effective in achieving 
efficient coordination of program operations. 



Saction III: SUGGESTIONS ON HOW TO HIRE 
TEACHING STAFF 



The dinctor and supervisory teacher should hire teachers jointly. 

The director of a propam has the central responiibllity for acquiring a 
total staff that wUl work together smoothly and efficiantiy. However, the 
superviaory teacher in each academic unit will have the most immediate 
contact with the teachere and is moit familiar with the personal md 
profesiional quriities required for teacher in his unit. Therefore, the direc- 
tor and the supeprfiory teacher ihould share the decialon when selecting 
new teachers. 

Employment interviews should present to the applicant a complete picture 
of the advantages and disadvantages of working in a training program. 

Obtainlrig a competent staff that works together as a unit involves more 
than selacting people who have profeisional credentials. It is import^t that 
teachers in the propMi underitand and be dommitted to the propam goals, 
"nierefore, in order to avoid hiring teachere who ae unlikely to adapt to 
the teaining environment, it is necessidqr to give appllcaits extensive infor= 
mation about the propam-s policy and operation. For example, tte CAP 
policy of flexibility is discussed thorpu^ly in the selection interview so 
that no teacher discovers after he is hired that he is e^^^ teach in 

subject areas other than the one he thought he was hired to teach. 
Anranpng an interview for teacher applicants with a teacher In the same 
subject Mea in which they are applying to teach is helpful to round out the 
selection procGiS and aistss the applicant's suitability for the program md 
vlce-veKe. 

Specific criteria have proven to be accurate guides in hiring CAP teaching 
sta^ 

F^om past experience, the CAP adminiitrators have found that the 
teachem' who are most succesaful in the progwun are those who have a 
comMltment to the studentaV acquisition of specific skills md a high, but 
feaiible, expectation of student performance. Furthermore, it Is necess^y 
fer prospective teachers to have enou^ ielf-confldence to accept challenges 
fifom tiie students gmd enough flexibility in the subject are^ and ability 
levels with which they can deal to meet tee chan^g demands of the 
propam. 



Some crttma have not proven to be accurate guides in hiring CAP teaching 
staff: . ; 



M mentioned previously, teachers who are iuited for a training program 
need to hm^e more ttian profeiiional credentials. Speciflcdly, the criterion 
of teaching experience done does not seem to be an accumte predictor of a 
succesiful teacher. And, moreover, ex^ in elementety ichool teaching 

does not neceisarily confelate with the ability to teach preliminary reading 
skills to adults. . 



As often as possible, new tmchers should be assigned to middle or high 
ability groups of studmts. 



Ml too frequently m teadltiond educational iettingi, new teachere 
aasigned to teach classes of students with low ability and toe experienced 
teachers art ''rew^did'V by assipiments to teach classes of students with 
middle or hi0i ability, Ironicdly, this practice Is exactly opposed to the 
needs of the students. It is the studente with low ability who need the most 
expert, ex:perienced teachers to help them raise their skill levels signiflcmtly . 

All teachers should be given the opportunity to teach several different 
courses. 

In accordance with the CAP policy of flexibility to meet the demands of 
a changing enviroriment^ a ripd staffing pattern that forces one teacher t 
be the reading teacher and mother to be tiie composition teacher is 
avoided, CAP believes that diveree teaching reiponsibilities stimulate teach- 
ing interest and creativity and illustrates to the students that eompetence in 
one skill area is related to competence in other ikill aeeaa. 

Uniformity of teaching style in the staff is not a desired goal 

Students in all training programs have varying sklU needs, and some 
students le^ better from one teaching method while other students learn 
better from another method. However, all students should be exposed to 
different leOTiing situations in order to prepare them for future college and 
on-the-job experiences, llieref ore, even thou^ pro^m administrators should 
look for teachera wltii a similar depee of commitment^ it is their respon- 
sibility to find and to coordinate a staff with diverse teaching styles. 

The number of staff members needed for an optimal training situation 
depends upon both student enrollment and training objectives, 

l^e ratio of students to educational personnel may vary according to 
several factors: the number of hours students attend classeSj tiie need for 
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specialized courses and the type of facilities available for initruction. Some 
examples of effective steff and hours patterns for different student popu- 
lations are: 

1. Students: 20 to 50 

Student Class Hours Weekly : 3.5 
Teachers: 2 to 3 

2. Students: 51 to 120 

Student Cl^s Hours Weekly: 15 
- Teachers: 4 to 6 

3. Students: 121 to 180 
Student Qass Houra Weekly: 15 
Teachers: 6 to 8 



Section IV SUGGESTIONS ON HOW TO PROVIDE FOR 
RESPONSIVE CHANGES IN YOUR PROGRAM 



A program's receptivity to change must be consistently indicated to all staff 
members, but the criteria for such change must also be established. 

The ihlfta in the job muket/ the influx of staff membe» with different 
talents, the enrollment of studenti with changing needs and the av^ability 
of new materiak wid equipment can idl bring change in &e operation of a 
pfogram. But change, ewn under theia Gircum be directed by 

sevei^ critical principles r each chmge should have as its basta the improve- 
ment of &e means by which the overdl progmm reaches ite training 
objectives; each change must be cobrdlnated with the opemtion of the rast 
of toe pro^un; the purpose and scope of each change should be weU 
defined before Implementation; and tee stendards by which a change will 
be measurid should be establiihed before implementation. 

A welhestabltshed mechanism for staff developed changes must be continue 
ally available to alL 

CAP holds full staff meetings during the break between each of its 
semesters. For one week each six months, Uie staff evaluates, and where 
necessary, revises the cumculum and procedures of the propam. 

Th% agenda for the week's colloquium is prepared and distributed to all 
staff members weU in advance of the meeting. S^f concems Me elicited in 
the ongoing .teacher-coimialor meetings, reviewed by a special agencyi com- 
mlttaej and ammged in a series of questions for dlscusiion« The Infonnation 
tihat mi^t be necessary to develop answers to these questions b litewiie 
gathered systematically md ihared before the meeting. 

^e week can include general meetinp of the entire staff to discuss 
changes feat wUl affect everyone, such as tee distartbution of training hours 
or intake procedures^ Hie generri staff meetinp can be baliuiced by small 
poup sessions among teachers in particular subject areas « QiMges that 
affect only a portion of tee propam; e.g.i the interlocking syllabus objec- 
tives in the mathematics levels, cm be discusied at tiiese sessions. 



Section V: SUGGESTONS ON HOW TO DISTRIBUTE 

TRAmmG HOURS 



The distribution of weekly training time for the different activities should 
be among the first decisions made toward implementing program obiectives. 

The disbribution of hours among the cowies to be offered in a training 
program involves seveml major coniiderattonB. First, the diitribution should 
serve curriculum priorititi. If college prepam a priority^ teaining hours 

must be given to courses that wUl generate college-type writing ^ipiments 
and to coupes tiiat demand college4evel reie^ch. Ifj however, the taridning 
is to prepare students for tiie fire department ci\dl servlci examinationV a 
course on fire-fi^tlng terminolo^ will be necessiu^. 

Second, the dlsMbution of time ihould promote ipeciflcaUy defined sldll 
objectives for each coui^e, A langu^e arts course which is pven five hours 
weekly may have so many skill objectives that the focus of instruction is 
lost. Breaking these five hours into Utemture, composltton and reading 
components of fewer hours can produce three courses with clearly defined 
skill objectives. . j 

Tliirds the distribution of time should be appropriate to the cUfferent 
characteristics of various subject areas. Mathematics should recdve the 
largest number of single course hour dlotment since studente benefit from 
frequent meetinp of mathematics claises. Language arte can be subdl^ded 
into reading, composition md possibly, literature classes. 

Fourth, tiie distribution of time ^ould attempt to provide students with 
as many lands of learning situations as poesible. Required skill courses, 
electives, group counseling and tutoring center activities should aU be 
included when time pemiits. 

Fifth, the distribution of time should use the teachers' different tidents 
to their fullest extent. By breaWng tiie coupes into smaller units and by 
creating various kinds of climaes, the progwm cm pve the teachers a wide 
opportunity to improve thet teaching skilli, 

Six hours weekly seems to he the minimum contact that is necessary for 
realistic training; twenty-five hours weekly seems to be the maximum 
contact, and fifteen hours weekly seems to be the optimum contact 



Six houii weeldy is a mmimum contact time to maintain m ongoing 
toining program. Fewer thwi six hours a week puts too much pressiue on 
tile teachers md studenta to achieve during the eta period , and puts a 
premium on any single absence. Twenty-five hou^ weekly seems to be the 



maximum time to have a etudent in an academic training progmm. More 
tiian twenty-five hoiiri a week can create boredom on the p^t of the 
students and can put so little preBsure on any single hour tiiat tiie overall 
intensity of mBtruction is affected negatively/ to the CAP experience, 
fifteen hours weekly has been im optimum amount of time that penniti 
sufficient dasaroom time, generates enough Independent work and encour- 
ages a high-level intensity of effort in the clasiroom. 

Training courses should be alio ted time on the basis of a set of priorities 
developed by the program. The ones evolved a^t CA^ 

Tlie couKes which ihould be given the hl^est priority are those whose 
skill objectives we absolutely Msentid to the equivalency examination md 
to college study; Le,, composition, mathematics md reading, to_ addition to 
tiiese three iireas, the scheduled use of tiie tutoring center is, 0ven priority 
since it allows each student to reinforce the skill development in tiie area in 
which he is weakest. 

Elective and group counseling courses should be Introduced in any 
training progmm that is ^ven for more thai six hours weekly. Electives can 
be used to develop critical skills while examining ftelds of interest to the 
students. Group counseling can assUme a hi^er priority If the program is 
designed for an enrollment with particular counseling needs; ie,g. 5 ex-drug 
users. ^ ^ 



Section VI: SUGGESTIONS ON HOW TO SET UP THE 
WEEKLY SCHEDULE OF TRAINING 

Based on CAP experience, three hours daily for a jive day week is ah 
optimum schedule of instruction. 

A three hour daily schedule provides enQUgh time to generate realiitic 
individual practice work, and it is short enough to allow two sessions daily, 
ITiese two sessions, each serving one hdf of the enrollmerit, provide traim 
for a maximum number of itudents and utilize a full-time teaching staff, 

Try to time training in such a way that each students individual schedule is 
as simple as possible. 



However complex the overall ichedule must be to Incgrporate all the 
options for training, the individual's cQUMe ichedule should be simple. 
Tgward this end, instruetign should be scheduled over the weekdayi with 
an equal duration of clasies each day that instruction occurs; e.g,, if there 
are three hours on Monday, have three hours on each of the other days on 
\vhich initruction takes place. Also, whenever possible^ courses should meet 
in the same time slot each day that they are given; i.e., a student's 
composition course which meets on Tuesday and Thursday should meet at 
the same time on each of those days. 

Use class periods of no more than one hour and no less than forty minutes 
in length. 

CAP schedules class periods of fifty-five minutes each. Two hour classes 
were, tried but proved to be too long; the attention span of itudents was 
strained by the time period, and the teachers were im able to maintain the 
intensity of learning which chamcterized the single hour session. Periods 
shorter than forty minutes f^jually allow too little time to introduce, 
demonstrate, discuss and summarize most concepti. 

Distribute the weekly allotment of hours for each subject area over the 
different days of instruction. 

Rather than concenteating the instruction for one course on one day, 
ipread the meetings for each course over several days. In this way, the 
teacher will see the student several times weekly and will have less time 
between meetings. Homework and cgntinuity wte both faeillteted by this 
sch^uling. 
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Coimes which meet two hours weekly should not be scheduled on 
coniecutive days for the same reason. The lapse of a day or two between 
meetings allows sufficient time for independent work. 

Two hours weekly is sufflcwnt time for any college adapter course except 
mathematics and English as a second language. 

Composition, literature, science and elective couries all meet two hoiirs 
weekly. Thm amount of time promotes an intense use of class time: more 
hoiirs weekly for my of these coulees ml^t prove useful but may tend to 
dUuta the class period. In two hou^ a week, material can be covered, 
homework assigned and proper emphasis placed on independent work. 

Mathematics instruction seems to be facilitated when it Is scheduled on 
each day of instruction. 

The need for continual reinforcement and practice of basic skills in 
mathematics is best sensed by frequent meetings. In this field the premium 
is more heavily placed on cle^room demonstration and quizzes. 

The tutoring center should be required at least once a week in each 
student's schedule. 

The tutoring center offers the student a flexible, individudized schedule 
because he may use the hours In the center to work on any area of 
academic interest or skill weakness. The center has been included in all 
schedules Implemented by the CAP staff whether the weeMy training 
allotment Is thirty, fifteen or six hoiffs. 

Consult the Tutoring Center monograph in Volume III of this series 
for a more thorough rationale of this point and for a dlscu^Ion of the use 
of this scheduled time. 

Ideally, students should be scheduled to take courses with as many teachers 
as possible in order to become accustomed to a change of faculty such as 
occurs in college. 

By diiteibuting skin objectives among mariy classes, md by having teach- 
er handle several different counei, the program can have eadi itudent 
meet at least feree teachers and usuidly as i^any as five. Such wide 
exposure to a flexible and diverse staff acquaints the students with different 
teaching approaches and can eon^nce him that leanilng occurs within each 
of Uie approachei. 
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Do not use the homogeneous grouping of one subject arm as the basis for 
grouping in other areas: e.g., students should not take their language arts 
courses in the same groups as they take mathematics. 

Many programs establiih overall levels in which all students are pouped 
together and take both mathematics and language arts as a unit, "Hiis 
procedure does not, howeveri allow for sufficient attention to Indiindual 
skill needi of studenta with hi^ reading and low *nathematica scores or the 
reverie. 

Instead, itudents should be pouped separately for mathematici and 
language arts. To achieve this god, to have all sections of mathemattcs 
meet simultaneously so that once the period is over the students can be 
redistributed for their language arts classes. 
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Section VII: SUMMARY 



CAP administration Is based upon specific operating techniques and 
policies which have bean adopted by the entire itaff. The administrative 
unit is well-defined and structured but responsive to changing demands in 
the program. The su^ested operating techniques offered in this monopaph 
have proven feasible in the creation of a succesiful administrative unit at 
CAP, and are presented as guidelines to establish similar training efforts. 
Some of the objectives md procedures presented here may not be appro- 
priate to training projects that have different goals from CAP. However, a 
general guideline of all training is: The administration of a tmining program 
must be aimed to facilitate the overall goals of the pro^m. 
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PART TWO: COUNSELING MONOGRAPH 



ABSTRACT 

The Counseling monograph is a itatement of those coniiderationi, objec» 
tives and procedures that the CAP staff believes itfe important for an 
effective counseling program. The primary purpoie of the Counseling 
monograph is to preient some practical auggesttor^ for methods to design 
a comprehensive counieUng program, aU of which ha^ proven successful 
in CAP, and considerations that can be adapted to other programs. The 
suggestions that tiie CAP itaff believes are important for an effective 
counseling propam are presented here: 

1) the definition and purposes of a counseling compunent; 

2) suggested admission procedures; 

8) techniques for structuring a counseling program; 

4) incorporation of counieling into total academic program ; 

5) selection and utilization of staff . 

The discussion of Counieling is presented in the same format as the 
discussions of the other monopaphs in this series: practical suggestions 
are followed by a text that offers explanation and/or examples. In ad- 
dition, there is a summary statement and appendices, including sample 
standardized forms. The general sections in this monograph ari= 

L An Overview of the Counseling Component (Definition and Purposes) 

Detailed descriptions of the ftinctions and purposes of a counsel- 
ing component and consequent benefits that may be derived from 
suceessful counseling are presented In this section, 

II . Suggestions on How to Conduct the Admissions Process 

A major purpose of the admiisions process is to select students 
who are likely to benefit from the training program This section 
presents procedurei for the most accurate selection of students* 

IIL Suggestions on How to Structure a Counseling Program 

This section presents specific suggeitions on ways to set up group 
md individual counseling sessions, Some topics for counseling 
content are also offered. 



IV. Suggestions on How to Incorporate Counseling Into the Total 
Academic Experience 



A crucial factor in the iucce^ of any training propam ii the co= 
ordination of all components. Therefore, this section preients 
detailed guidelines to accompliih this incorporation of counieling 
and instruction, 

V. Suggestions on How to Hire and Utilize a Staff 

Through past experience, CAP h^ found certain criteria to be 
helpful in the seJection of effective counselors. This section pre- 
time and ikills most effectively. 

VI, Summary 

Appendices 

This section presents sample standardized forms of a daily attendance 
sheet, a weekly student progress sheet and a student propess report 
to local agenciei, ^ \ 
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Section I: AN OVERVIEW OF THE COUNSELING COMPONENT 
(DEFINITION AND PURPOSES) 



All manpower training programs need strong counseling support 

ThB formalized itructura and inherent preiiurei and demands of tradi- 
tional education^ propami generate a need for supportive services which 
are uiually provided by professionally trained guidance counielors. Un- 
fortunately^ it is within these tmditiongd educationid structures that most 
CAP itudents have experienced a sense of inadequacy and academic f dlure* 
coniaquent lack of confidance which is ihared by moit CAP itudents, 
therefore, requirei an innovative approach to counseling md strong sup- 
portive services. The CAP CQunselo]^ believe that they have developed a 
counseling propam which meets the needs of these students who have 
similar educational, soeio-eeonomic and peiraonal experiences as they under- 
take another attempt to obtain a formal education* 

The primary purpose of the counseling program is to help the students 
develop and maintain their attitudinal readiness. 

As discussed in the Orientation and Aiiesiment monographs in Volume I 
of the College Adapter series^ it is not sufficient for students to be only academ- 
ically ready in order to eniura success in a training propram: they must dso 
be attitudinally ready. This means that they must be aware that specific 
types of behavior and a high level of performance is expected from them. 
Furthermore, they must understand that, undoubtably, they will have to 
change some of their former behavior patterns. 

The extent to which entering students are attitudinally ready for the 
CAP experience is i^eised during the admissions process and the orienta- 
tion period. At these times, some student whose evaluation indicates they 
are unprepared attitudinally, may be referred to another propmi that 
better suits their needs or they may be asked to re^apply to CAP at a later 
time. However j in those students who are assessed as being prepared for the 
CAP experience, their attitudinal readiness is not a permanent, self- 
sustaining state of being. In fact, attitudinal readiness requtfes regular and 
constant effort in order to maintain and further develop it. It Is in this 
effort that th3 CAP counsr'opi play a cifucial role Iri the success of the 
students. 

Counselor activities are directed to encourage the development of those 
behavior pat terns required to succeed in CAP and in future educational and 
vocational endeavors. 

Some specific behavior patterns have been found necessary for success in 
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CAP and in . othar educational and vocational efforts that the itudents may 
Undertake. Therefore, the major functioni of the counielow are directed 
toward helping the students to develop such personal attributes as initiative, 
critical thinking, independent study and self -evaluation. The counselors 
consiitently Indicate to the studente that they expect a hi^ level of per- 
formance, and work with them regularly to set re^iitic goali that reflect 
increasing developmenti 

Counselors interact with the students to provide, support and reinforcement 
of newly developing behavior patterns. 

Interaction is the key element in the CAP counselor/student relationihip. 
That is, the cbunselori develop an atmosphere in group and individual 
sessioni in which a mutual iharing of ide^^ opinions and feelings occurs 
between the studenta and the counselori. As the counselor interact with 
the itudenti, their constant theme is to encourage the itudente in their 
efforts to develop new behavior patterns. A helpful way of accomplishing 
this is to designate specific goals with the students md ask the studenti to 
select those behaviors which Increase tiie probability of achieving the goali. 
Students tend to put into effect new behavior patterns amved at in this 
way. In tiiis process, the counselors should constantly exhibit respect for 
the integrity of the studenti and carefully avoid issuing dictates for student 
behavior, . 

Counselors should recognize when students need other supportive services 
and refer them to the appropriate agencies, 

CAP counselors have specific and important functions to eawy out in the 
teaining proceis. Howevir, some students require additional kinds of help 
that the counselors effe not prepitfed to offerj such psycho therapy , 
medic^ attention, drug rehabUitation or different family and financial 
problems. Neverthelesis counselors should be alert to recognize when as- 
sistance is needed in any of toese areas and should refer the itudents to tiie 
proper places for help* Thk requires more than handing the student a list of 
agencies. It often means that the counselor must make initiid contacts with 
the agencies for the students and lend further support as the students 
establish a relationship with the agency *s organization. 

Counselors should encourage students toward educational training which 
leads directly and quickly to employment. 

The end goal of manpower training is employment. Current economic 
considerations have made education the most effective single means to 
increace an individual's employ ability. Therefore, the immediate goal of 
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manpower progfams is often an educational one: to secure the General 
Equivalency Diploma (QED) or to place the student in advanced draining. 
Nevertheless, it is always important to continually stress the relationship 
betweeij the education a student receives and his employment prospected 

In the CAP program, 80% of the gmduates cuttently enter two year 
technical training programs rather than liberal arts propams* One significa- 
tion reason for tihis choice is that, throu^out the program, CAP counselors 
emphaiize the high demmd for indlviduds with technical training; Further- 
more, a question that counselors should ask students, and help them to 
answer is: How, md In what length of time, does the educational training 
that you wish to take lead to employment suited to your interests and 
needs? 



Section 11: SUGGESTIONS ON HOW TO CONDUCT THE 

ADMISSIONS PROCESS 



Collection of data about prospective students and an exchange of informa- 
tion about CAP are important parts of the admissions process. 

A general admiisions policy of CAP is to ielect studente who have a 
reasonable probabilily of succeeding in the propane and for whom the 
program seemi to be suitable, to order to make flnsd selection of students 
and to help indlvidu^ students decide if the program meets their needs, it 
is necessM^r to collect certmn pertinent data about prospective students and 
to reveal complete and accurate infonnation about the program. 

Two kinds of data about prospective students are necessary to make 
admissions decisions. 

No admissions procedure of my trmning propam cim identify with 
complete accuracy which applicMits will benefit flrom the propam. How- 
ever^ 'from' pmt experience^ CAP has found two types of data ^out 
students to be fairly accumte indicators of the student's probability of 
success in the progrwn /The first kind of date tiiat Is required is concrete 
facts about the student's life situation, including his sMll level, which will 
affect his efforts in the program; For example, the applicant's personal 
financial situation may affect his perfoimance in the propam* Although 
CAP provides a stipend of $30 - $38 doUare per week, some students may 
have financial needs that are peater than this amount. If tiie proiptetive 
student Is unable to meet his financid needs^ he will probably not be able 
to perform at tiie required level in the propam even tiiou^ he has 
adequate academic skills for admission. 

The second kind of data that is required about applicuits in order to 
make accumto selections, concerns ^eir motivation to achieve goals of the 
propain* For example, a student with a low skill level but wlto hi^ 
motivation to achieve will probably benefit ftom CAP as much ai a student 
with a higher sldll level and less motivation. 

An individual interview is the most effective way to obtain detailed in- 
formation about applicants. 

Admisiioni test scores imd application fonns provide pertinent data 
about prospective students, but tiiey Bie not adequate to present a com- 
plete penpective. Candidates for admission to tirainlng propams are more 
likely to reveal supplementery details about ffiemselves in a wann, pei^onal 
intewew than on a written test or fonn, A personal intemew also provides 
an opportunity for the interviewer to gather date in order to assess tiie 
cmdidate-s depee of motivation. 



Individual interviews are also helpful to collect information about students 
that is required to plan the orientation session. 

The importance of the orientation period is discussed in the Orientation 
monograph in Volume I of the College Adapter series. Some specific infor- 
matibn is needed about the entering itudenti in order to plan the orientation 
program effectively. For example, CAP has morning and afternoon orienta- 
tion sesiioni. It is convenient to determine which students i^e able to attend 
the morning (fission and which are able to attend the ritemoon session during 
admlssioni intarviews so assignmenti can be made in advance and adequate 
space J materid and steff can be arranged for each seedon* 

Purthermore, infonnation about the studente' attitudinal readiness may 
be gathered in the admlssioni intendews. Such Information is useful to the 
counselori as they plan the content of tiie orientation counseling program. 

Finally s the admissions interview is a convenient ttme to obtain data 
about the students which is required for administeative purposes. This 
information becomes part of tiia student's permanent file for easy refewal 
throu^out the propam. 

The admissions interview may also provide the prospective student with 
Important information about the program. 

Juit as the admiisions interviewer is seeking information about the 
studentSj most students are seeking information about the propam when 
they come to their admissions intenrtew. No printed bulletin or brochure 
can antioipata all the questions that students mi^t have about the program^ 
nor cm ttiey communicate the "atmosphiri" of tiie progFam to the appli- 
cants. Therefore^ it is important ttiat the admlsiiona interviewer describe tiie 
propam to the prospective student and encourage him to ask questions so 
that he may determine the propami's suitability for his needs. Such an 
exchange of information during the admissions intemew can help to set tiie 
"tone" of tiie student's future relations to and functioning In the propam. 

// is helpful to have a small group make the final decision about student 
admission, 

Because so many complex factors must be considered about each student 
in order to decide whether to admit or reject him, it is dlfflcult for one 
person to wei^ the faeton objictively. Tliertfore, CAP has found it helpful 
to have propram administeatoK md the admissions Interviewee meet as a 
poup at the end of each day of interviewing to make tiie finil selection 
decisions. 'Die exchange of infonnation^ impressions, and opinions within 
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the poup often ralies questions and helps to clarify factors that may 
otherwise be missed by a single pereon. Thus, this sharing of decision- 
making provides for more cweful selection of those itudsnts who will most 
probably benefit from the propam during a specific semester. 
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Section III; SOME SUGGESTIONS ON HOW TO STRUCTURE 

A COUNSELING PROGRAM 



Initial orientation to the counseling component is cmcial to the success of 
the program. 

THb way in which the studente experience their tot contact with the 
counsilori and the content of initial counieling sessions may si^ificmtly 
affect the development of theti attitudinal responie for tiie remaindef of 
the propam. The Orientation monopaph in Volume I of the College Adapter 
series offers suggestions on how to set oriintation counieUng objectlvei and 
procedures and preients a model for an orientation counseling elasi. How- 
ever, at this timej it is worthwhile repeating that at leait two carefully 
planned and conducted counieling sessloni should be included in the orien= 
tation program. 

i 

The specific objectives of the counseling program are determined by the 
overall goals of the training program. 

Most manpower training propams have employment as their ultimate 
goal. However, a distinction may be made between those training propams 
that have job placement as m immediate goal and those propams tiiat have 
advanced Mining (usually college) as the immediate goal and employment 
aa tiie long range goal. Since tee overall goal of the counseling program is 
to provide supportive semees which complement the instruction^ propem, 
it is essential to select ipecif ic counseling objectives ^hat are aimed at 
reinforcing progreii toward the major gold of the specific propam. 

Specific activities which relate the training that students will receive to 
future employment should be planned. 

In the CAP propam at least one career-'ehoice group counseling session is 
held during oriantetion. Prior to this seeaion, counselors select a career 
which meets three criteria: 1) it requires a two-year technical college 
degree for entey; 2) employment prospects in that field me ve^ good; and 
8) students know little about the field. During the session students make a 
list of all the questions they would like to have suiswered regarding the field 
the counselor has selected. All the answeri are then found by using fte 
U,S* Government's Occupational Outio ok Handbook and other standard 
references. By the end of the period, the studenti have learned about a 
specific field, and more importMitlyj have been stimulated to consider new 
career choices, llie student comes to see more clearly that interesting md 
profitable jobs are open to him following two-year college training, 
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Group counseling sessions are an effective means of achieving many 
counseling objectives. 

Group counseling sesiioni »e a form of iupportlve group interaction 
which focuses on past md present conicioui experience and problema as 
well as upon future gods/ /Hie suecuess of the group counseling sesiions 
depends to a la^e extent upon the impact of the peer group members upon 
each other* Therefore, the prim^ responiibilltles of the group counselor 
are to facilitate positive interaction guide the content of the meeti^s 
tow^d the development of attitudes and valuta that itrengthen the 
students* commitment to achieve the goals of the progrMn/ 

The content of group counseling sessions should be selected to meet 
speciflc objectives. 

Group meetings, as a counseling vehicle »e flexible enough to permit 
effective discusiion of vlrtuilly any content area. However, in a trdning 
propam, it is important to select specific themes for the poup meetings 
that ^e diractly related to the goals of the propam/ In planning the 
content for the total poup counsiling propam, the largest number of 
themes should be ielected to tmphaiize the immediate goals of the pro- 
gmm. For example, if the immediate goal of the toaining prcigmm is Job 
placement, most of tiie themes for poup counseling meetings should ded 
with vocational concerns/ On fte other hand, if the immediate goal of the 
training pro^m is preparation for college study, most of the themes for 
poup counseling meetings should deal with academic concerns. Some 
themes about human relations concerns should be Included in all training 
propami regiurdlesi of tiieir immediate goals. 

Students should be involved in the process of selecting themes for dis- 
cussion in group counseling meetings. 

Because the overall puipose of counseling is to provide supportive ser- 
ies to the students in their efforts to achieve propam objectives, and each 
group of students has varying needs for information and support, it is 
impossible for any counselor to anticipate all of their various needs, Th^ 
students know best what kinds of additional supportive information they 
need and what apecific problems are of concern to them ttieir training 
propess, nierefore, it is essentiaa to have the students suggest m many 
topics as powble for discussion in poup counseling meetings, However, 
tiirough experience, tiie CAP counselors have found that certain academic, 
vocation^ and human relations Meas oxe of concern to the majority of tte 
students in toining propams and shoiUd be included in the counselinB 
propam design. 
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Some topics of academic concern that should be included in group coun- 
seling programs follow. 

1. How to salect a college appropriate to my education^ md personal 
needs. 

2, How to fill out and file applicationi for college. 

3. How to prepare myself for the new experiencei in a college environ- 
ment, 

4, How to maintain newly developing gtudy habits, 

B, How to utilize my IntaUeetud skills to their peatest extent, 
6. How to handle tension or anxiety +hat is related to succ^sful 
completion of major exMninations. 

Some topics of vocational concern for group counseling meetings follow. 

1. What kinds of career possibilities are open to me? 

2. How to assess some of the advantagai and dlsadvmtagei of v^ous 
career possibilitiesV 

3. How to obtain detailed information about ipeciflc career require- 
menti and opportunities. 

4. How to evaluate my aptitudes and probable chances for succ^s in 
specific careers of interest to me, 

6* How to explore further career choices. 

6. How to choose advanced training propams that will prepare me for 
my career choice* 

7. How to prepare for new experiencei in a working environment. 

Some topics of human relations concern for group, counseling meetings 
follow: 

1. '^e importmce of self ^awareness and self -acceptan 

2. My reactloni to new experiences and new acqualntancis, 

8. Developing mutuaUy productive relationships with authority flp^ 

4. TTie demands of the various roles I must play; e^g.^ mamage partner, 
student, son or daughter, employee. 

5. Interpersond relationships with the oppoiite sex. 

6. ftroblems of interpoup relations; e,g., mcial prejudice. 

Students should be given the opportunity to lead group counseling 
meetings. 

Some of the skiUs that are required to lead poup counseling meeting are 
fdso required in other academic md vocationid endeavors , For example, the 
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ability to express one's ideas and opinions verbally is required in collage 
work and employment bs well as in fulding group counseling diicuisioni. 
SimUarly, listening attentively li required in all these areai. Therafore, it is 
beneficial for itudents to reinforce such newly developed skilli through 
practice in leading poup counseling sessions. However, studente ihould not 
be aiilgned or forced to lead poup couniellng meetings; mthgr, the oppor^ 
tunity should be given to those who wlih to do so when they feel ttiey we 
''ready" to lead the poup. 

Individual counseling semons are necessary to achieve some counseling 
objectives. 

Individual counseling ieisions are required In training programs for several 
reasons, First, some students occasionally need to diseusi private, personal 
problems that are impeding ttieir progreis in the propram witti an em- 
pathetic adult who is aw^e of the demands of the trdnlng process /Second, 
some itudenta may not be making iatisfactoi^ progress in their academic 
classes or may be excesaively abient. In such cases, it is mora effective for 
the counielor to contact the itudent for individual counieling iesiions in 
order to avoid possible emban^assment that might occur if these topics were 
discussed in proup counseling. Third, sometimes a student wishes to obtain 
detailed information about college or^ career choices that are of interest to 
him particularly but not to other students, In. this situation it Is more 
efficient to arrange an individual counseling session rafter than use group 
counseling time. Finely, it is important for a counselor to indicate his 
awareness of special achievement to indl\ddual students in order to reinforce 
successful behavior patterns and to eust^n a positive relationihip with the 
student. 

Individual counseling sessions do not need to be scheduled regularly. 

Becauie of the special nature of the topics that are discussed in in-^ 
dividual counseling sesilons, it is better to ammge the sesiions ai ftey are 
required, Repilwly scheduled individual counseUng sessions often tend to 
become superficial and boring to both the student and the counselor. 

// is essential that courmlors be available to students Jbr individual con- 
sultation and/or counseling. 

Although It Is not desirable to ichedule Individual counseling sessions, it 
ii essential that counselor be available regularly to see students individu- 
ally. More Important than phyrical avmlabllity, however, is the development 
of rapport with the students ttiat indicates the counselor's attitudinal 
availability; Le., the itudent feels free to seek Individual counieling. 



Assignment of students to counselors should begin at intake and be com- 
pleted during orientation. 

To a considerable extent^ the ^ilgnment of studenti to couneelors is 
done randomly* But there are ieveral cases In which students are assigned to 
specific counselori. For example j students who lack fluency In English Bie 
assi^ed to an appropriate bilin^al counselor when one is on the staff. 
Another example of specific counselor asslpiment is when a pei^onallty 
clash occurs. During the orientation period a student may approach another 
counselor or st^f member and ask to be assigned to a different counselor* 
Although each case should be examined by the counselor involved and the 
supervising counseloi^, reassignment of a student to a different counselor is 
often made if requested during the orientation period. Considerably more 
caution is exercised lateif in the semester^ since a student may request a 
transfer because his counselor demmds that he perform on a higher leveL 
Such requests are rare at CAP. 



Section IV: SUGGESTIONJ ON HOW TO ^CORPORATE COUNSELm^ 
INTO THE TOTAL ACADEMIC EXPERIENCE ^^^^ ^^^^ 

ComseUng activities should be incorporated as an integral component in the 
total training program: 



All counseling staff, as weir as teaching md adminlstmtive stafls can best 
serve ffie propam If the goals are elewly identified and accepted, Sudi m 
understanding will ensure a stmcturing of counseUng actl^ so ttat 
couneelor and student energiei ae^^^n^ 

of the propam, as weU as to emme that the counseling componeht does 
not act as an isplated unit. At ^1 times, flie entire st^ shQuld tocus on the 
total needs of the students both academic 

JTie functions of the supervisory counselor are particularly important in ! 
achieving effective incorporation of the counseling component 

Am one of the propam *s administrators, the supe 

Wbutes to administrative decision-making and progmm review m con- \ 
junction with the director and superviibry teacher, to 

representa the counseKng component ^ helps plan the direction of the entire ^ 

pro^m, and has a central p^ in channeling toe flow of in£6^ V 

the propam. \ 

It fa the responsibiUty of the supervisor counselor to ensure t \ 
teachers and the director are Informod of itudents* views as determined 
from poup and indiirtdual counseling sessions. He ^sb ensures ffiat s 
receive aU of the information they require. i 

The supervisoiy counselor is also reiponslble for monitoring the iffective 

perfonnance of the counseling starff a^ waU as providin opportunitiis and / 

information which cm improve cOMseling activities. For exam I 

whUe trmnirig technique is to hold mock admissions Interviewa befriveen = 

sem^ters in which the teMhing arid admiriistotive staJf participate, - A T 

teacher tak^s on the role of a student being ihterwewed by a counsdor j 

whUe the other counselors observe. After the interwewr a [ 

Thm technique has proven to be of sl^iflcant help In aiding cou^^ as f 

they conduct future interviews*^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^ V I 



Incorporation of the counseling component can be achieved by the design 
and implementation of speciflc cou^^^ 



Alttiou^ there we specific fimetions which a counselor needs to perform 
for Individual students > mimy of his activities should be designed according 
to the academic and/or vocationfid goals of tiie pro^ 
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Counselors can supervise some tutoring center periods. 



The consequent advantages of this supervision are digcuiaed in the Tutor- 
ing Center monograph in Volume III of the College Adapter series. 

Counselors should observe instructional classes. 

By dlTGct obsarvatien, a coimselor can become sufficiently familiar with 
various insbructional approachii, such m ihe skills tmph^ta at CAP. But 
since many methods are used to teach skills, only obierving one insteuctor, 
or being told about it is not enough. Thm ''see for yourself" method of 
learning is appropriate here and providei a couneelor with a specific undar- 
standing and impression of the initructional component. 

Meetings between teachers and counselors are particularly useful to fuse the 
teaching and counseling efforts. 

Individual meatinp between a teacher md coimselor provide useful 
discussion regarding an individual student's academic propess. 

Group meetings involving all teacher and counielors can also contribute 
to effective incorporation. At CAP, weekly meetingi are utilized to assess 
individual student progress and to rdse issues of mutual concern. Group 
meetings are best scheduled at maximum once per week, and at minimum 
twice per month. 

It is useful to pwvide opportunities for counselors to teach elective courses. 

It is believed that simply because m individual primMily functims as a 
counselor he does not only have to perfonn functions restricted to his 
"domain," For example, if a counselor has a specific field of interest and 
knowledge in that wea, and relates well to students, he should also be 
encouraged to participate as a teacher. 

At CAP some counselor teach elective courses, ^though this is not 
necissajy, it is desirable md should only occur if c 

Hie . primuy advantage of this type of arrangement is that the counselor 
actiyely partlclpatei in the furthering of the students academic progr^s. It 
also allows for a more: potentidly diverse elective c^culum: However, ^ 
individual should not take on additional functions unless he is performing 
hia primMy duties efflciently. 
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Counselors should participate in the colloquiums held during semester 
breaks. 

In these coUoquiumSj counseloi^ can represent the studenti^ views 
m detarmined from individual and group counseling sesiionSj as well aa their 
own impresiions of what the itudante need tot further benefit. For ex* 
ample, CAP coimsalors frequently design md administer course evriuation 
questionnaires and sample student oplnioni. This infomationj can ensure 
that student reactions to the entire propam operation and curriculum ^e 
carefully weighed as the staff plans for the coming iemaiter. 

Extracurricular activities initiated and supervised by counselors is an addi^ 
tional desirable goal. 

At CAP5 counselors have added to the total educational, social and 
creative experience of the studenti by providing additional opportunitiei 
beyond insiaructional claases; e,g,, CAP has a basketball team, h^ held art 
shows and poetqr readings. 



Section V: SUGGESTIONS ON HOW TO SELECT AND UTILIZE STAFF 



Formal training in counseling can be helpful but is not a necessary require- 
ment. 

As hai been previouily itated in tiiii monopaph too often the "pro- 
fessionally trained" counielor has not expected attitudinal change in stu- 
denti when it was neceisary for them tg exhibit such expectations to the 
students. The CAP staff believei tiiat the overall determining factor in 
selecting counseling staff is to acquire counselors that will work together 
effactively to complement the academic efforts of the propam. Therefore, 
counselora should be committed to the educational training goala of a 
program. 

Specific criteria have proven to be accurate gmdes in electing counselors. 

In order to select an effective counieling staff, it is helpful to define 
specific factOK. An effective counselor should possess the follqwing qualifi- 
cations t 

1* low ego needs; 

2. serious commitment to the goals of tiie propam as they relate to 
the individual student; 

3. a high expectation of student performance and responsibility; 

4. enough self-eonfidence and sensitivity to accept challenges from 
students and/or to determine when a student may be in need of 
help whether the student specifically requests it or not; 

5. ability to assess students' needs objectively. 

Some criteria have not proven helpful in hiring CAP counseling staff 

With or without professional credentials, a counselor should not view 
himself as a * 'missionary,'' Rather than being merely sympathies the coun- 
ielor should be empathetic. He should view his role as one in which he can 
provide assistance ^o the students as they seek solutions to their problems, 
mther than one in which he solves problems, fact, he is hired to help 
students help themselves as the need may arise. 

Employment interviews to sslect st^ should include a thorough definition 
of the program goals and operation. 



The prospective counselor should be made aw^e of the advantages and 
disadvantages of workmg in any specific program. He should also be 
informed of the nature of his prospective role and be given the opportunity 
of expressing what he can bring to it. If this type of dialogue ensues from 
the beginning, all staff will most likely bepn and maintain employment as 
effective staff membari, i : - 



Prior experience with the age range of students in a program is helpful. 



Although the above stated eKperience ii not niceisarily eiientials it hai 
proven to be helpful at CAP. For example, a counielof who has either 
counseled or taught a simile age poup of students is usually more aware 
and experienced in providing effective supportive services. 

Counselors should he knowledgeable about the community and life styles of 
the students. 

A more realistic perspective and subsequently appropriate approach to 
aiding students mdividuMly, and in their local environment when needed, 
can only be developed if the counselor posse^es or acquires knowledge 
about his students. He needs a complete picture of their circumstances in 
order to assist them: effectively. Simply becauie a counselor has had a 
background similar to his students, does not necessarily pro^de him with 
the knowledge and undei^tanding he needs to effect change , although it 
often does. In all cases, this knowledge and underatmding should be 
ensured* 

The director and supervisory counselors should hire counselors jointly. 

The director of a prgpam has the primaty responilbility for acquiring a 
tot^ staff that wUl work together smooaily and efficiently. However, the 
supervisory counselor wUl have the most immediate contact with the coun-- 
selors and wUl be most familiar with the personal and prof essiond qualities 
required for effective counselors, Tlierefoi^, the decision of selecting new 
staff should be shared. 

In addition to their primary counseling responsibilities, counselors may 
perform other important functions. 

TOe responsibilities of coun^lors may vary in different tealnlng propans 
depending upon the number of studen.te they counseL At CAP, counselors 
perform seveml functions which secondary to their counseling responsi- 
bilities, but which are stUl important. 

Counselors are responsible for ensuring that students follow the program 
rules and regulations consistently.. 

It is advliable to estabUih a few policiei concerning student activity that 
are directed towari facilitating their academic propess, but to avoid an 
extensive list of nJes md regulations. TTiose mles Md relations that are 
^tablished in a teaining program should be dearly explaihid, Including toe 



reasons for each one^ at the beginning of the student's teaining. TTie 
students should be expected to follow these rulei and regulations trough- 
out the remainder of thf propam. At CAP, it is the responsibility of the 
counselors to ensure that the studente do so* 

The CAP counseloi^ have found a system of warnings which may lead to 
termination of the students from the propmn to be helpful in standar^zing 
disciplinary actions. For ex^ple, if infractions of the rules such as lateness 
and absence occur* the counselor contacte the student and discusses the 
problem with himj indudlng a review of the relevant ndes and their 
reasons* Continued Infractloni reiult in the atudant being placed on **flrst 
warning/* If the behavior is not changed^ the student is placed on "second 
warning*" At this time the student is pven one week in which to change his 
behavior or be terminated from the propam. 

Soma veiy serious infractions of the propam rulasj such as usa of heroin 
or cocaine, result in termination upon discovery. Studenta who are termin- 
ated for use of such drugs iffe referred to medical treatment propams^ and 
are given preference for re-admission to the program if they overcome their 
drug problem. 

It is beneficial if cotmselots cmi share some teaching responsibilities. 

Assigning counselo]^ to teaching responiibilitiei buHdi closer ties between 
the counseling and academic componente of the program m severd ways. 
First, it stimulates more Interaetlon between counielo:re and the other 
teachers. Second, CAP counselors have found that taaching helps tham to 
improve the quality of their academic counseling. It also makes a wider 
selection of elective courses avaUable to the students. And last^ but not 
least, CAP counselors have found their teaching experience to be pei^onally 
patifying. 

CAP counselors have the major responsibility for standardized testing. 

CAP counselors conduct a substantial proportion of the admission^ mid- 
term, and exit testing. Hie admin isteatlon of itandardized teits and tilt 
inte^retatlon of their rasulte to itudants helps the counsaloi^ to demon- 
strate the. academic nature of their counseling activities* Wien the coun- 
selors in te^ret the results of the itanda^^ achievement tests with ttie 
students^ they stress that the scores revindications of present achievement 
and not of Intellectual ability. Furthermore, the counselors encour 
students to utilise the tutoring center to work in the sMl areas in which 
they are weakest. 



Counselors maintain contact with the community agencies which refer 
students to CAP. 

CAP sends mformation about students to the community refartal 
igencies for several reaioni. Fmt, the community agenciei require follow-up 
information for their own records. Second, the counielora at the com"- 
munity agencies may look into cases where students have been placed on 
warning. If a student hm been placed on warning for failure to make 
academic propess and a peponal problem is involved, the agency counselor 
assigned to the student may be able to help. 

The information which is forwarded to community ^enciii includes the 
names of students who were placed on first, and iecond warning and those 
who were terminated, Addltlondly, at the end of each iemsster, CAP 
notifies the agencies of the names of itudents who go on to college and 
which campus and cunrlculum they enter. 

Counselors are responsible for reporting attendance of the students. 

Careful attendance and lateness records are kept in order to pay students 
their proper stipends, whinh are ^located according to class hours attended. 
in CAP, the student stipends are paid by the referral agenciei. Therafore, 
accurate attendance records must be forwarded to the central payroll office 
of the referral agencies lo that students can be pdd. 
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Section VI: SUMMARY 



The CAP counseling component is desipied to provide those supportiva 
services required by the students to achieve the propair goals, llie expiri- 
ence of CAP has lead to the development of some innovative approachei to 
counseling that fomi an inherent p^ of the total training experience. The 
procedures that are suggested in this monopaph are offered to facilitate 
supportive counseling services in similar training ef forte. 
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APPENDIX I 
SmtLE DAILY ATTENDANCE SHEET 

LANGUAGE 

ARTO: ^ ROOM: TEACHER: 



Periods : 
5&6 
Week Of: 
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SAMPLE WEEKLY STUDENT PROGRESS SHEET 
' ATTENDANCE SHEET 



COUNSELOR WEEK OF TO 



Days: 
Names: 


Mon. 


Tues, 


Wed, 


Thura. 


Fri. 


Propeis & HW 
(ESL & Sp) 


ConirnsntSt 
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APPENDIX III 

SAMPLE STUDENT PROGRESS REPORT 
TO LOCAL AGENCIES 



COLLEGE ADAPTER MlM2lANDyM 

Date __ 

TO: 

FROM: Supervising Counselor 

SUBJECT: ftopess of your enroUeei at CUNY College Adaptar Project 



ThB counselors here wUI be letting you know regularly just how your 
anrolleei are processing with their work, EnroUeei in the first list are 
reported by their teachers to be doing well. The itudents in the other 
categories are in trouble, either because of an attendance problem, because 
of poor participation in claiies, or because of missed academic aasignmenti. 

We strongly balieva that your follow-up with ©nroUees who have been 
placed on first or second warning can help them in getting back on the 
right track. ] 

The warning procedure, which goes into effect only after a strong effort 
by the counselor mid the teacheri to help the enrollee correct his problem 
has bean made, is discussed in detail in the memorandum we have encloiad. 

EnroUeea in good itanding: 



EnroUees on first warning (please call the counseling office, 864-8079^ to 
discuss): 



EnroUees on second warning (please caU the counseling office to diicuss): 
EnroUeei terminated since last notice: 
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